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the aneroid accurate at all. They had five of these instruments working 
together, and they all differed ; though at a lower level they all agreed. 

Mr. Samuel Woods said he had read with great interest, a few years back, 
a book by the Rev. Charles Foster, called ' Sinai Photographed,' in which was 
laid down a system of interpretation, founded upon the discovery that the 
ancient Sinaitic letters agreed very nearly with those of the ancient Hebrew, 
but formed words in ancient Arabic. His interpretation was extremely interest- 
ing to the Biblical scholar, inasmuch as, simply aided by an Arabic Dictionary, 
it professed to give an accurate description of the circumstances of the Exodus 
engraven by the Israelites themselves upon the rocks at the time. It would 
be singular if a double system of interpretation were discovered, each giving a 
sense widely different from the other. 

Mr. Holland said that on this point his tongue was tied. He had pro- 
mised Mr. Palmer that he would not explain what could very easily be ex- 
plained, because Mr. Palmer was himself anxious to make known the work 
that he had in his note-book. But he might call attention to the copy 
exhibited to the meeting, of a large inscription decidedly Sinaitic and Greek. 
The inscriptions occurred on granite, limestone, and sandstone. They were 
not all equally clear. Some were more weathered than others ; some were 
made on stone with a dark external covering, so that the lighter character 
of the stone shone through when chipped away. Some were engraven more 
deeply than others ; some had been washed by floods. A great number were 
quite as plain as on the day they were made. They had copied 2500 per- 
fectly legible inscriptions : 12 of them were bilingual, — Greek and Sinaitic, — 
cut by the same hand, as far as could be judged. 



2. Journey across the Great Salt Desert from Hanfila to the Foot of the 
Abyssinian Alps. By Werner Munzinger. 

[Abstract.]', 

In June, 1867, M. Munzinger, H.M. Consular Agent at Massowa, 
was employed by the British Government to explore the route 
which leads from Hanfila, on the coast of the Bed Sea, to the 
Abyssinian highlands. This route, passing over the great salt 
desert so graphically described by Fathers Mendez and Lobo in 
the seventeenth century, has never since been traversed by any 
European capable of recording his impressions. 

M. Munzinger had eight men with him, all armed with muskets, 
and he took a small supply of necessary provisions and medicines. 
His instruments were two watches, an azimuth compass, and an 
aneroid by Pastorelli. On the 10th of June he landed on the arid 
coast of Hanfila Bay, where there was neither tree nor shrub. The 
village of Hanfila consists of about twenty huts, and is ruled by a 
chief who remembered the visit of Mr. Salt in 1810, and whose 
mother, Alia, was famous in youth for her beauty, and in maturer 
years for great wisdom and a generous hospitality. But the people 
of the coast have no influence inland, and M. Munzinger had to 
make friends with Fridello, the principal chief of the Dumhoitas, 
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before he could proceed inland ; who, after much negotiation, 
furnished him with a guide. 

The ground is sandy with a few coral rocks, and a hollow sound 
tinder the feet often suggested caverns. A little grass and a few 
mimosa trees are the only vegetation, and wells occur at long 
intervals. On June 18th the party crossed a ridge formed of 
gypsum, with pieces of shell and quartz, and veins of talc, and 
from its crest they obtained a view of the great salt plain, bounded 
on the south by the volcanic Artali Eange, and on the west by the 
mighty mass of Abyssinian Alps. Descending for a hundred feet, 
they encamped on the borders of the veritable salt plain, which is 
marked by a line of palm-trees. Here dwell a few families of the 
Woyta tribe, who live on the juice of the palms, and make huts of 
the leaves. 

The first part of the salt basin is sandy, then clay appears on the 
surface with crevices full of powdered salt ; further on the ground 
resembles a frosted ploughed field, and then the bed of salt becomes 
thicker and presents the appearance of a lake frozen over. It was a 
magnificent night, and the full-moon lighted up this grand and most 
striking scene. The illusion of snow and ice woidd be complete but 
for the heat. The hot wind during the day was almost unendurable, 
— their mouths and skins were full of salt, and their half-starved 
donkeys moved with difficulty. After a march of several hours they 
came to a piece of ground surrounded by trenches and heaps, where 
some men were working the salt ; and next day this party marched 
with them. It consisted of camels and donkeys heavily laden, and 
also of some women and girls carrying salt. 

The barometer indicated that the salt basin was below the level 
of the sea, and it is surrounded on all sides by a high wall of 
gypsum. To the south is the volcanic mountain of Artali, which 
forms a peak whence smoke continually issues. The east side of the 
basin is quite dry, while the west forms a morass in its whole 
length, and to the south there is a lake, 6 miles long and from 1 to 
4 feet deep. From the centre of the basin rise the peak of Asali and 
two other hills, where there is a deposit of sulphur. 

The Afars, who work the salt and prepare it for exportation to the 
Abyssinian highlands, live the whole year round, close to the plain, 
under palm-trees in caverns. They cut the salt into pieces resembling 
whetstones, which weigh abont 1 lb. each. 

An oblique plain, intersected by isolated hills, conducts the tra- 
veller from the salt basin towards the Abyssinian mountains ; and 
M. Munzinger then ascended the gorge of the Labba torrent, where 
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there is almost always running water, finding more and more vege- 
tation as the elevation increased. The bed of the torrent is only 
20 feet wide, and is bordered on either side by walls of slate-rock, 
200 feet high. Eventually they reached Ala, on an elevated terrace, 
where is the salt market of the Dumhoita people. There were about 
2000 people on an open space, and salt was sold for dollars and stuffs 
from Massowa, brought by way of Abyssinia. 

The country of the Afars is bounded on the west by the Abyssinian 
mountains, on the east by the sea ; on the north it comes nearly to a 
point at the end of Annesley Bay, and to the south it ends at an 
imaginary line drawn from Zeyla on the coast to the mountains, 
beyond which the inhabitants are a different people and of a distinct 

type- 

This triangle is divided into eight regions, namely, the coast plain, 
10 to 20 miles wide; a hilly country between the coast and the salt 
basin ; the salt plain itself; the country from the north end of the 
salt basin to Annesley Bay, consisting of volcanic hills and plains 
covered with shells and madrepore ; the peninsula of Buri ; a chaos 
of high volcanic mountains to the south of the salt basin ; another 
salt plain south of the mountains, receiving the Biver Hawash ; and 
terraces rising from the salt basin to the Abyssinian mountains, by 
an easy ascent. 

M. Munzinger is of opinion that the salt plain formerly commu- 
nicated with the sea by the gulfs of Zulla and Boka, when the 
present peninsula of Buri must have been an island. The low elon- 
gated plains, covered with shells, point to this conclusion. The 
whole of the eastern drainage of the Abyssinian Alps flows into the 
salt basin, forming a morass, which would be a great lake if it were 
not for the evaporation caused by intense heat. Not a single stream 
ever reaches the sea on this coast. 

The people inhabiting this triangular region have hitherto been 
erroneously called Danakil. It is true that there are Danakil, but 
they form only a third and the least powerful part of the population. 
Salt found things as they now are, but he imitated the Arabs in 
calling the people Danakil, without himself obtaining accurate 
information respecting them. 

The inhabitants form, in reality, simply a number of small tribes 
talking the same language, and this language creates a sort of 
nationality. The language is called Afar, and the people, as a whole, 
should most properly be called Afar also. The most powerful among 
the Afar tribes are the Dumhoita, who inhabit the Buri peninsula 
and the coast, while in the mountains the market of Ala belongs to 
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them. The Danakil are now subject to the Dumhoita, although 
about a hundred years ago they were the predominant tribe. The 
other tribes are the Dahimela, Bellesua, Hadarema, and Madeyto. 

The Afar follows his own way, independent of any one else ; the 
country is far too large for the requirements of the population, and 
between every village of twenty huts there intervene many miles 
of desert. Each tribe has a chief, called Makaben, who usually 
succeeds his father ; but the most energetic or clever of the family 
is the successor. The colour of the people is generally black, but at 
the same time there are shades to the clearest brown. The features 
are regular, except the mouth, the lips being large and thick. The 
hair is short and straight, the women plaiting it like the Abyssinians. 
The men wear a piece of cotton as a cloak and another piece round 
the loins ; and every man has a curved sword worn on the right 
side, a long heavy spear, and a shield of buffalo-hide. The women 
wear a leathern apron, embroidered with cowries round the loins, 
falling to the feet, and a few ear and wrist ornaments. Their houses 
are usually rude mat-tents, or conical huts of palm-leaves. Drinking- 
utensils are made of wood or leaves of the palm, very neatly worked. 
The Afars have camels, cows, goats, sheep, and asses ; horses and 
mules are rare. The flocks and herds give very little trouble. They 
are in charge of the children and girls, and come of their own accord 
to the wells to be watered. Nominally the Afars are Mussulmans 
in religion and subjects of the Viceroy of Egypt in politics ; but in 
reality they give as little to God as they do to the Viceroy. They 
acknowledge both, but pay no tribute to either. They neither pray 
nor fast. 

The Afars are avaricious, obstinate, cruel, false, and very 
loquacious. The slightest dispute provokes blows with the knife, 
and murder is considered honourable. But they have some fine 
qualities. They pay great respect to old age, and have a profound 
disgust for stealing, which is an extraordinary virtue for so avaricious 
a people. Yet, in the whole of Africa, there is not a race more 
barbarous than the Afars. 

The Abyssinian salt markets are five in number, at the foot of the 
main chain of mountains. Two are on the road to Agame, and 
the others lead to Atsbi, the great central salt mart of Abyssinia. A 
camel carries 500 pieces of salt, a mule 250, an ass 200, and a 
girl 60. 

Ala was the nearest point to the Abyssinian highlands that was 
reached by M. Munzinger, but, instead of returning to Hanfila, he 
turned north and reached the coast at Annesley Bay. After travelling 
across one corner of the salt basin he reached the valley of the Biver 
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Eagolay, where, to his surprise, he found land covered with grass 
and trees, and abundant supplies of water. This is the largest 
stream which flows from Abyssinia to the east, draining a very con- 
siderable area on the highlands, but it is exhausted long before it 
can reach the sea. An arid waste of bills and valleys extends from 
the Eagolay to Annesley Bay, which M. Munzinger traversed during 
the intense heat of the first week in July. 

The Paper will be printed in extenso, in the 'Journal,' vol. xxxix. 

The Pbesident said they ought particularly to return their thanks to Mr. 
Clements Markham for the manner in which he had condensed this paper. 
A very few weeks ago Dr. Blanc told them, when he was describing the 
great western region of Abyssinia, that that alone was truly Abyssinia, and 
that the chain of mountains which the British expedition traversed under 
Lord Napier, and which Mr. Markham described on a previous occasion, was 
merely the extreme raised edge of the country. We had now an account of a 
third region of Abyssinia in the paper of M. Munzinger — a region which had 
not been traversed for centuries, and which was of great interest to the geo- 
logist as well as the geographer. The cause of the abundance of salt was this : 
every torrent that descended from the mountains brought down in the mud a 
certain quantity of salt, which was then deposited in the great hollow of the 
salt plain, described in the paper, from which there were no rivers to carry 
it off. With evaporation remained the solid salt there. Then there was a 
volcanic region to the south which contained much sulphur. This region was 
absolutely shut off from the Red Sea by a great wall of gypsum. 

Mr. Clements Mabkham said it might be worth while to mention that 
about 200 years ago two Jesuits were sent from Goa by the Portuguese 
Governor-General to attempt an entrance into Abyssinia by means of the route 
now described by M. Munzinger. They landed and marched until they came 
to the chief of a petty tribe, who gave them a guide. This guide took them 
the wrong way, and they were very nearly dead before they reached the valley. 
They described the salt desert exactly as M. Munzinger had done, and the valley 
they reached appeared, from their description, to be this very valley of Eagolay, 
which had now been re-discovered, and which had also been visited by Colonel 
Merevvether. They then ascended the Abyssinian highlands. A curious mis- 
take had always appeared upon maps of Abyssinia. Fathers Mendez and 
Lobo, the Portuguese missionaries, mentioned Senate as being at the head of 
the pass by which they reached the highlands from the salt desert. When 
Biippel, the German explorer, visited Abyssinia, about twenty years ago, he 
came on the real Senafe. Thereupon the map-makers placed Senate in its 
proper position, but they also placed it, where it had been erroneously put 
originally, at the head of the pass. This mistake has been continued to the 
present day, and, to reconcile the discrepancy, the whole region between the 
two points has sometimes been marked as Senafe. The salt desert is 
most important to Abyssinia, salt being the currency of the country. 
M. Munzinger advised the British to take possession of the salt-market, 
and thus entirely destroy the currency of Abyssinia. But a shorter way 
of making our presence and power felt was found, and this advice was not 
followed. Not only had M. Munzinger made this difficult journey, but he 
had also explored another route before we went into the country, and made 
route-surveys and observations. He had also established relations with 
the people of Abyssinia. He went with Colonel Grant to Adowa, and after- 
wards went from Antalo to within sight of Theodore's army at Dalanta, far 
ahead of the English force ; so that, chiefly through his influence, the people 
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were induced to bring in supplies of provisions to our army. He deserved 
some acknowledgment of his services. What Government had done it was 
not for him to say ; but he was happy to state that the Eoyal Geographical 
Society had shown their sense of his services by making him an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Teblawkt Saunders suggested that Mr. Markham might have pointed 
out that the error with respect to the position of Senafe" had been repeated 
improperly by the Government surveyors who accompanied Lord Napier's 
expedition, while it had been corrected by the private map-makers. In con- 
nection with M. Munzinger's journey, he wished to call attention to the proba- 
bility of a considerable depression below the level of the sea in the region south 
of the salt desert. Some observations in that direction at Lake Asal, on the 
route from Tajura to Ankober, showed a depression of 570 feet below the sea- 
level. If there was such a depression extending for any distance it would be 
one of the most remarkable circumstances in the geography of the country. 

The President said, if he had known that Colonel Grant had been asso- 
ciated with M. Munzinger, he should have called upon that gentleman in 
the first instance to speak in reference to the abilities of the author of the 
paper. 

Colonel Grant was very glad to have the opportunity of adding his per- 
sonal testimony to the merits of M. Munzinger as a traveller, an explorer, 
and a thoroughly scientific man. He had the good fortune to be accompanied 
by him when ordered by Lord Napier on a mission to the Prince of Tigre". 
M. Munzinger did the whole work of their little expedition, and did it most 
admirably. He had for years been associated with the Abyssinians. For 
ten or fifteen years he had been in that country. He thoroughly understood 
the people, and they thoroughly understood him. Any reward the Govern- 
ment might bestow upon M. Munzinger would be richly deserved. 

The President, in adjourning the Society, announced that he had received 
a very interesting letter from Mr. Lamont, formerly member of Parliament for 
Buteshire. Fortunately for science, having lost his seat at the recent election, 
he had thrown his whole heart into the cause of geography. He had spent 
8,0002. or 10,000?. in fitting out a screw-steamer in the Clyde, which had 
already left Scotland, to explore the whole of the region beyond Spitzbergen, 
with a capital crew and a scientific man on board. All this was being done at 
the expense of a private individual, whilst our own Government had resolved 
not to expend more money in Arctic exploration. He could not conclude 
without asking them to return their thanks beforehand to Mr. Lamont, and to 
wish him God speed and great success in his undertaking. 
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